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Blondfe And 









Blondie's whole point of view is, youth is 
meant to be lived not talked about. So 
when Blondie's not giving the boys their 
money's worth by dancing the Frug, the 
Swim, Jerk or some other gig at one of the 
spots, or her nights off she's out making 
the same scene for nothing. 





























































And when she does cool off her dogs and other 
lovely extremities at home, she doesn't do it alone. 
You can bet your bottom dollar there's a hip Jack or 
John on the scene - one equal to her lively mind 
and sportive temperament. "Life's too short for 
bores." 
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Miles looked down from his 
seat on the terrace, clenching his 
fist and pounding it on the small 
marble-topped table as he 
watched what was happening to 
his wife, nearly a hundred 
yards away. There on one of 
the lower cliffs at the entrance to 
the ruins, Phyllis was making 
no effort to stop the hand of the 
Italian guide as he took liber¬ 
ties with her. 

"Any day now, there will be 
results,” Alfredo had reported 
by telephone. "Any day now, 
Signore Miles, your wife will be 
compromised.” 

Miles watched Phyllis accept a 
tentative kiss. Then he slammed 
his fist on the table again. The 
jolt caused his Campari bitters 
cocktail to spill. A young wait¬ 
ress eyed him speculatively. 
"Ancora Campari?” she asked. 

"The hell with it,” Miles said, 
and then, for her benefit, "No, 
grazie. The hell with it.” 

Down below, the guide made 
another move toward Phyllis 
which she parried. Then they 
disappeared into the ruins. 

Miles removed a filter-tip from 
his cigaret case and pounded 
the tobacco tight before apply¬ 
ing flame to it. He thought a- 
bout Alfredo, who reminded 
him of a black haired Charles 
Laughton. Alfredo, that damn¬ 
ed, opportunistic bastard of a 
con man and achisler. Alfredo, 
who could have picked from 
hundreds of big, husky gigolos 
had to pick out a little punk to 
make a play for Phyllis. Alfredo 
...a big, fat Italian con man. 

"Signore,” Alfredo said, 
smiling. "I will not bore you 
with the details of what Euro¬ 
peans think about American 
sexual customs. You are will¬ 
ing to pay me money and that 
is all I should ask. But I tell 
you this, instead of paying 


money for a man to make love 
to your wife, with the same sum 
of money, I could provide for 
you the most voluptuous, ex¬ 
periences women you have ever 
known.” 

"You don’t understand,” 
Miles had said. "I don’t want 
the man to go through with it 
I want to catch them, just in 
time. I want a man I can beat 
hell out of in front of Phyllis. I 
want a big scene, so that she’ll 
know, once and for all. Can you 
understand that? I’m tired of 
these affairs of hers. I want to 
stop her.” 

And Alfredo had sighed. 
"What you could learn from 
these women I can provide, 
that ah, that would impress 
your wife.” He shrugged his 
lumpy shoulders. "It is natural 
for a woman to have affairs. 
Natural for a man. That, I do 
not think you can stop.” 

"If she can see me beating on 
a man she’s attracted to...if she 
can see I mean business...” 

Alfredo beamed with compre¬ 
hension. "I have it You like the 
violence. I can arrange every¬ 
thing. There are those who like 
to be beaten. I can find such a 
man. I can even arrange for it 
in the presence of a woman 
whose naked body will jab you 
with delights. Then, after you 
have beaten this man, you will 
have this woman and the urge 
will be completely gone from 
your system. This service I can 
provide.” 

"You can keep your damned 
perversions,” Miles snapped. 
"I want you to get a gigolo to 
make a play for my wife. Not 
some uncouth type either. A 
handsome young man she’ll go 
for. And I want to be able to 
catch them just in time...doyou 
understand that...just in time. 
And I want him to know he’s 
supposed to let me knock him 
around in front of her...under¬ 
stood?” 

"No, Signori, I do not under¬ 
stand, not really.” 

Miles handed him the first in¬ 


stallment on the price they’d a- 
greed upon. "Just do it,” he 
said. "You don’t have to under¬ 
stand.” 

But now that it was happening, 
Miles was disgusted. The guide, 
the young man who was sup¬ 
posed to make a play for Phyl¬ 
lis. He was not at all what Miles 
had visualized. He was not tall 
nor big nor handsome looking. 
Miles mashed his cigaret out 
and moved cautiously down the 
long flight of steps fronting on 
the Montressori cliffs, over¬ 
looking the Adriatic and the 
huge, phallic ruins from the 
past. He moved cautiously to¬ 
ward the ruins, wanting a closer 
look at the guide, but deter¬ 
mined not to be discovered by 
Phyllis. She mustn’t have the 
slightest suspicion he’d be likely 
to follow, to appear suddenly. 
That might inhibit the entire 
plan. 

He moved cautiously over the 
ancient mosaic tiles, darting 
carefully from shadow to 
shadow of the hulking ruins, 
standing timeless on the cliffs 
over the ocean. There were a few 
other tourists, poking about the 
rubble of pebbles and dust from 
the remaining walls of what had 
once been a grand, glorious 
estate, poking tentatively as 
though they suddenly might un¬ 
earth a buried and forgotten 
statue of vase which would pay 
for their entire vacation in Italy 
and their entire future. 

Miles paused for a moment, 
chilled to the quick by the sight 
of a young man and a girl, 
standing in a sudden embrace. 
Honeymooners, he thought. 
People who were sealing their 
love. And he, Roland Miles, 
was trying to catch a glimpse of 
his own wife with a man he’d 
paid to be a gigolo. 

Further inside the ruins, Miles 
saw them. Phyllis stood calm¬ 
ly, her eyes taking in the beauty 
of a crumbling frescoed wall 
while the guide moved closer 
to her. 

Miles pulled a small vest pock- 









et telescope from his jacket and 
focused it on the guide. His 
anger boiled over. The guide 
was barely five feet seven. Prob¬ 
ably wouldn’t weigh a hundred 
fifty pounds ringing wet. And 
his face. It reminded Miles of 
a mooning cocker spaniel. How 
could he make a showing out 
of hitting this little runt? Damn 
Alfredo anyway. 

The guide touched Phyllis a- 
gain and she made no move 
toward him off. He moved in 
closer with a sudden darting 
movement of his head. Phyllis 
turned to him, surprised, after 
he kissed at the tip of her ear. 
And then she smiled to him. 
There was no mistaking that. 
* * * 

"What the hell is the point of 
traveling clear across the 
damned ocean for a second 
honeymoon, then?” Miles ask¬ 
ed bitterly. The sight of Phyllis, 
looking cool and possessed in 
her shortie nightgown added to 
his inner fire. Her lush, small 
body was outlined in exciting 
detail in the dimness of their 
hotel suite and somehow, the 
soft fight and street sounds from 
below were fanning the desire. 

"I’m just too tired, Rollie. I 
had a busy day walking 
through ruins and sightseeing. 
You were in business confer¬ 
ences and got to travel by cab. 
It was hot where I was and I’m 
wilted...and it isn’t as if you 
didn’t know what you had. You 
can wait.” 

Miles wondered about the 
damned guide. He thought of 
his determination that Phyllis 
would not have another man, 
no matter what. He lit acigaret 
and moved toward the balcony, 
wondering if her real reason for 
refusal was because of that 
punk faced guide. Maybe she 
had ideas already. Maybe she 
was saving herself for him. 
Maybe she had already given 
herself to him and was sticking 
to her phony morality she’d 
shown through the five years 
your own possessiveness and 


of their marriage. Only one 
man per day. If she had been 
with one of her lovers that day, 
Miles got nothing. If he’d been 
with her, that meant the lover 
got nowhere. 

Broodingly, he watched Phyl¬ 
lis lie on the large bed and tense 
her excellent body in a series of 
isometric exercises, first with the 
legs, then the thighs and then up 
to the stomach. 

"Do you have to do that?” 
he snapped. 

Phyllis laughed. "Maybe 
you’d better turn off the fights. 
But it is nice to know you still 
think that way about me.” 

"For all the damned good it 
does,” he said, mashing out his 
cigaret and moving to the bed. 
He removed his robe and sat 
down on his side, aware she was 
still moving, arching her hips 
again and taking great gulps of 
air. Something snapped in him 
and he moved toward her, his 
hands taking her sides roughly 
and drawing her to him. 

Phyllis let out a grunt of sur¬ 
prise and drew up her knees, 
fending him off. "I told you 
no, Rollie, and I mean it. Your 
strong-arm tactics work very 
well in business and you’re a 
success there. They don’twork 
with me.” 

"Not for me, at any rate,” 
he said. 

Phyllis drew herself up onto 
her side. " I thought we agreed 
not to talk about that any¬ 
more.” 

"Sure,” Miles said, "you go 
out and chippie around and we 
don’t discuss it.” 

"We agreed that we’d wait 
until you could understand. We 
agreed that I wouldn’t have an¬ 
other affair. We agreed to try 
spending some time together 
and giving ourselves a fresh 
start. I don’t know if you can 
understand this yet, Rollie, but 
it isn’t the fun for me you think 
it is when there’s another man. 
But I do have normal desires 
and I resent being put between 
my own guilt feelings. Maybe 


this was all a big mistake.” 

"Do you want to call if off?” 

"Do you, Rollie?” 

He felt his anger snap and on 
another moment, he was on top 
of her, batting her around. 

Phyllis did not stay in the bed 
when he was through with her. 
Without a word, she took her 
pillow and an extra cover and 
moved to the sofa in the sitting 
room, and Miles’ satisfaction 
began to disappear rapidly as 
he imagined her going with the 
guide tomorrow. 

If he did anything to that runt 
faced guide, he might really 
ruin the entire thing and as he 
lay there, his nostrils and senses 
filled with the presence of Phyl¬ 
lis, he realized she meant more 
to him, much more than his 
pride. 

"They are going to the Galler¬ 
ia Garibaldi,” Alfredo said, 
taking too big a sip of his cof¬ 
fee and being forced to mop a 
few dark droplets from his 
bushy moustache. "At least, 
they are going to start at the 
Galleria Garibaldi. Why not 
let the Signorina have her pleas¬ 
ure? I will take you somewhere 
to have your own. Perhaps a 
nice, knowledgable Greek girl... 
look exactly like the actress 
Melina Mercouri. Can you 
imagine that? Wouldn’t that 
be nice? Then, you see, the var¬ 
iety, the change in attitude, that 
would be vital for your mar¬ 
riage.” 

"Never mind the variety,” 
Miles said. "Today must be the 
day. You tell that little punk 
face today is his last chance. If 
he doesn’t get her to a hotel 
room somewhere today, it’s his 
last chance.” 

Alfredo nodded. "Said and 
done, Signore. It shall be done. 
And at the hotel Rex on Strada 
Umberto Rei.” 

Miles took a post behind a 
large potted plant in the small 
lobby of the hotel Rex. He 
waited for nearly an hour and 
began to think Phyllis might 
have refused the guide, which 
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If you should walk into one of the 
plush body shops on the Sunset Strip 
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first, and took care of his desires 
second. If he didn’t, he quickly 
gained the name "saddle 
tramp”, and a tramp is a 
tramp, afoot or oh horseback 
and the saddle tramp wasn’t 
much more welcome on the 
range than a city tramp at the 
front door. 

Even with the long days in the 
saddle and taken up with range 
work, the cowboy had his 
"home life”, but few historians 
and even fewer writers have 
taken time to look at it 
The cowboy didn’t have much 
of a wardrobe for social affairs, 
but he did have his "go to meet¬ 
ing” pants and shirt, and if not, 
he gave his best range wear a 
scrubbing and cleaning. When 
Drake discovered the first oil, 
one of the by-products, benzine, 
became a standby with the cow¬ 
boy, as a "clean-all”. If he 
couldn’t get any benzine, or 
coal oil, he tried wood alcohol, 
or spirits of hartshorn, today 
known as ammonia--available 
at most druggists or doctors 
and many general stores. 

Turpentine was always avail¬ 
able as a last resort, but cow¬ 
hands, like the generations to 
follow, were endowed with a 
native American ingenuity that 
saw them through any lack of 
the recommended cleaners. 
They made a solution of finely 
scraped Irish potatoes in warm 
water, or a solution of salt and 
alcohol, to scrub out the grease 
and stains, and in extreme em¬ 
ergency, rubbed chalk into the 
wrong side of the material. This 
latter didn’t clean much, but it 
served to cover up the worst 
stains. 

The common stopper for the 
spout of a coal oil can was a 
potato. After a time, the spud 
became saturated with the oil 
and this made a handy cleaner, 
and also added a good layer of 
starch, if you didn’t mind the 
stiffness of the cloth. 

Soap was no problem. Most 
stores had it, but if not, kitchen 
fat and wood ashes made good 
soap - a little rough on the skin, 
but the cowboy of the ’ 70 s was 
not complexion conscious, nor 


- we might add, was his lady. 

Some of the "store bought” 
brands added olive oil or gly¬ 
cerine to the base, which helped 
some. One brand "Fairy”, 
hung on and still holds forth in 
the market place, but others, 
like White Rose, Pears’, and 
Sapolio, have disappeared or 
given way to other names as 
the soaps improved. 

On festive occasions, a dude 
sported a heavy gold watch 
chain across his vest, attached 
to a wide variety of watch fobs, 
according to taste or sentiment. 
Quite often, the fob was a key, 
as the early watches were key 
winders, such as the "American 
Holologe”, made in Waltham, 
Massachusetts. This later be¬ 
came the Waltham Watch, well 
known for decades, with its 
Roman Numerals and fancily 
decorated case. Remember the 
one deviation from the Roman 
numerals -- the IIII in place of 
the regular IV? 

The B. W. Raymond watch, 
the famous "Railroad” watch 
was popular too, in its hunting 
case, with the glass covered by 
a hinged metal lid. This watch, 
made by the National Watch 
Company, evolved later into 
the Elgin, famed Illinois com¬ 
pany. Eight day movements 
were common, as were alarm 
type. 

Your shirt, if you were a dude 
(and most were for the dances 
and hoorahs) was of linen, with 
lots of tail but no pockets. Fan¬ 
cy stitching was a must, rang¬ 
ing from little rosebuds on the 
collar points to entire murals 
that covered the entire shirt, 
front and back, sleeves and 
most especially the yoke - or 
shoulder sections. 

A fancy neckerchief could be 
knotted in several ways, or 
worn on the neck above the 
collar. String ties seemed the 
choice of the "cattlemen” as 
opposed to the everyday cow¬ 
hand, as did frock coats and 
fancy vests, usually embroider¬ 
ed. If you chose the "gam¬ 
bler’s” attire, with all the trim¬ 
mings, you wore paper collars, 
which could be thrown away, 


and you bought them by the 
dozens or gross. Montgomery- 
Ward would sell you five dozen 
collars plus a pair of suspend¬ 
ers for a dollar. In the early 
seventies, this famous company 
was known as Grangers’ Sup¬ 
ply House. The hardy farmers 
who were bucking the cattlemen 
in the west called themselves 
Grangers; thus the name. 

You could obtain (if you were 
durable and brave) steel, flex¬ 
ible collars, enameled white, to¬ 
gether with a set of tools for in¬ 
stalling, we presume. There 
were lazy dudes too, in those 
days, or penny-pinchers. 

"Galluses”, as the west called 
their suspenders, were quite 
common, but were covered by a 
short vest, made of calf hide, 
leather, or cloth. Last, but by 
no means least, you wore boots, 
together with a Stetson, the cow¬ 
boy’s mark, and his pride and 
joy. 

The Wellington, ahalf-length, 
flat heel boot was popular with 
men who spent most of their 
time in the town, but the high 
heeled boot-was the cowboy’s 
choice. Although it was de¬ 
signed with the high heel to ac¬ 
commodate the stirrup, and to 
dig in when on the end of a 
lassoed steer or wild horse, the 
cowboy quickly adjusted to 
walking in it, and it imparted a' 
distinctive carriage to him when 
on foot Boots, like many of 
the other acouterments, could 
be had "store bought” - ready 
made (the cheapest way) at 
three or four dollars a pair. The 
average cowboy visited a boot¬ 
maker who carried partially 
carved and stitched boots in 
stock, and who would add per¬ 
sonal touches on order, such as 
brands, initials, special designs 
or monograms. The more fas¬ 
tidious had theirs hand made 
from scratch, hand-lasted to 
to personal measurements. 

Boots, like the Stetsons, were 
almost a lifetime investment, be¬ 
cause of the slight actual wear 
on the soles and heels, kept in 
repair and greased and polish¬ 
ed, they lasted many years. 

There were several blacking 


preparations to be had, but the 
prime favorite for treating your 
boots was bear grease, and be¬ 
cause there was an abundance 
of bears all over the west then, 
it wasn’t hard to get. Besides, 
it made excellent hair grease. In 
an emergency, just plain lard 
was good, or tallow was excel¬ 
lent. 

The cowboy wore a Stetson - 
period. After 1869, when John 
B. Stetson began to produce 
the high-crowned, broad-brim¬ 
med Stetson in quantity, it be¬ 
came, and still is, the mark of 
the cowboy. The way a Stetson 
was creased varied with the sec¬ 
tion or the personal taste of the 
wearer, and the size varied 
somewhat, but basically, the 
Stetson was the same no matter 
where you found it. 

In the winter, the cowboy on 
the range wore a "sheepskin”, 
a short jacket-like coat with the 
wool-side in. In Wyoming and 
Montana, where the winters 
were severe, cowboys carried a 
shawl, or woolen muffler, which 
they wrapped around their 
head to cover the ears, tying 
it under their chin. 

Tucked in your pocket would 
doubtless be a metal match- 
case, containing the large 
wooden matches with the blue 
sulpher head, but you didn’t 
call them matches, you called 
them " Lucifers”. They smelled 
like the devil and were hard as 
hell to light, and most agreed 
they were well named. In 1855, 
safety matches were invented in 
Sweden, but they never caught 
on in the day of the open ranges 
in the west. The Lucifers had 
to be drawn quickly through 
sandpaper to ignite them, but 
they quickly gave way to the 
phosphorous "strike any¬ 
where” matches. These con¬ 
tained phosphorous and sulph¬ 
er and smelled awful, and were 
poisonous. The paper book 
matches did not appear until 
1892. 

The early matches came in 
blocks, like a comb with teeth, 
and you just broke off a match. 
When they began to be manu¬ 
factured singly, the metal match 


cases also had a space for a 
candle. 

In the more isolated sections, 
flint and steel were still com¬ 
monly used. The kit consisted 
of a D shaped piece of steel that 
fit over the knuckles, which you 
brushed across a piece of flint 
held in the other hand. The 
spark fell in some charred linen 
and you blew it into flame, then 
fed it with grass, chips, or any 
dry flammable substance. 
Many a cowboy carried, stash¬ 
ed away in his gear, a "burning 
glass”, but this, of course, was 
no use except with a bright sun. 

Americans have been smoking 
for a long time, and most cow¬ 
boys adopted the habit at an 
early age. There were many 
brands of cigars in the seven¬ 
ties, and they were packed and 
shipped to the west literally by 
the barrel. The most common 
of these were called "long 
nines”, a thin, panatella type, 
and "short sixes”, a shorter, 
fatter type. The quality of these 
early day cheroots may be 
judged by the fact that many 
saloons gave "short sixes” free 
with drinks, and stores sold 
them two for a cent. The freight¬ 
ers who outfitted the west, haul¬ 
ing supplies in their Conestoga 
wagons, often smoked these 
and due to a contraction of the 
name Conestoga, we come up 
with the still used term: "Stog¬ 
ies”. 

The wealthy or the discrimin¬ 
ating could get fine European 
and Cuban cigars at fifteen dol¬ 
lars per thousand, compared to 
the four dollars a thousand for 
the domestics. But the Civil 
War boosted prices and in the 
’70’s, a decent cigar cost a 
nickel. 

Chewers of the filthy weed 
had a wide choice too, in either 
the plug or the twist. Such 
brands as Wedding Cake, 
Winesap, Star of Virginia, 
Rock Candy, Henry Clay, 
Daniel Webster, disappeared 
with the cuspidor and spittoon. 
The chewing tobacco was treat¬ 
ed specially for improved taste, 
with a mixture of licorice, mo¬ 
lasses, sugar, syrup, fruit juices 


and many other odd flavor¬ 
ings. 

Pipe tobacco was sold in plug 
form, or "plew,” as the moun¬ 
tain men tabbed it, because the 
plew was the whole beaver skin 
and when you bought a plew of 
tobacco you bought the whole 
plug — a fairly large slab, and 
cut it to fit your own con¬ 
venience. This was usually 
bought under no brand name 
at all, and later on, the "cut 
plug” people came out with 
some brand names that stayed 
on top of the market well into 
the 20th century. 

Granulated pipe tobacco 
found a good market, es¬ 
pecially in the towns. Lone 
Jack brand, and Maurice 
Moore’s Killikinnick, both pro¬ 
duced in Lynchburg, Virginia, 
were extremely popular with 
pipe smokers from 1850 until 
well after 1880. The War saw 
a great increase in smoking, as 
the northerners traded coffee 
and newspapers to the south¬ 
erners for good, well cured to¬ 
bacco, and the habit stayed 
afterwards. 

But the smoke that was des¬ 
tined to be the cowboy’s choice, 
and constant companion, was 
Bull Durham - "themakings.” 
In 1865, near Durham’s Sta¬ 
tion, North Carolina, John 
Ruffin Green started putting 
shredded tobacco in little 
muslin bags, and taping a 
package of rice papers to the 
outside. He took the picture 
of a bull from the label on 
Coleman’s mustard, which, by 
a strange coincidence, was 
made in Durham, England, 
and he was in business. Be¬ 
fore he died in 1869, .Green 
sold out his interest to William 
Blackwell, his partner, and the 
little label "Blackwell’s Genu¬ 
ine Durham” became as fami¬ 
liar a sight on the range as the 
horse, spurs, Stetson or Colt 

Blackwell was far ahead of 
his day, for he plowed profits 
heavily into advertising, in 
every media, but mostly out¬ 
door signs - in those days, 
painted on sides of barns and 
on huge sheets of tin atop 

(Continued on Page 66) 


April in Paris, April in New York, 
April in June or December is always 
magnificently natural. 
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We’re talking about April Cummings, the 
roving photographer who’s already been 
around the world four times, and she's 
only twenty-three. And wherever she 
goes April candidly exhibits a healthy 
female interest in adventure and romance, 
unmarred by either self-consciousness or 
affectation. And she’s got a great big 
heart to go with her great big eyes. Neat 
and sweet, too. 



































"I believe in being me. Oh I know 
some people think I’m kooky and 
too much on the go. But if I tried 
to live up to the tastes of others 
I’d be doing my own injury. The way 
I look at it, if someone doesn’t like 
my ways he or she doesn’t have to 
share them. 
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Don’t misunderstand: April’s no Beatnik. Nor does she 
have any ax to grind. She’s merely a sprightly, indepen¬ 
dent lass who believes in following her own inclinations 
-- which are, at least in her case, always right. "The 
only time I get into trouble is when I go against my 
feelings.” 
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But why go on? Katherine is obviously 
the greatest in more than one area. 
We can’t however, resist citing one 
more greatest: none of her talents have 
in any way gone to her head . . . 
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What’s the latest on Katherine the 
greatest? She’s about to put her best 
foot forward in a Broadway 
musical. Pick up on her act You’ll 
feel the greatest! 
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Of course she doesn’t spend all of 
her time wrapped around a volume 
of poetry or a best seller. On Fri¬ 
day and Saturday nights Cookie's on 
the town with the rest of the swingers. 







Needless to say with her looks she 
could have three different dates a 
day if she were so prone. And as a 
receptionist with a top Chicago 
advertising agency, you can guess 
how many times a day she is 
approached. 





































THE REAL COWBOY (Continuedfrom Pc i# 
stores. It paid off, for none 
of the many imitators such as 
Sitting Bull, Pride of Durham, 
Ridgewood, managed to cut 
into Bull Durham’s popularity. 
One brand, Duke’s Mixture, 
managed to eventually find 
acceptance, but never k> the 
degree that Bull Durham did 
in the west. 

At the same time, one Robert 
Mayo of Richmond, had con¬ 
tracted with the Navy to sup¬ 
ply its plug tobacco, and Navy 
Plug became the biggest seller 
of the cut plug tobacco, and 
stayed on top for years. 

Tailor-made cigarettes were 
known, and had been for a 
long time, but they never caught 
on with westerners, and was 
considered a foreign fad, and 
sissified. Incidently, the hand 
rolled smokes of the cowboy 
days were not called cigarettes, 
but "quirlys.” There were for 
sale little pocket "rollers,” such 
as appeared during the depres¬ 
sion days of the 1930’s, but 
few bought them. Once you 
got the hang of it, it was a lot 
easier to simply roll your own 
quirly. 

Cowboy money was "hard 
money”. The worthless money 
of the Civil War era had prej¬ 
udiced the westerners, so they 
carried and demanded either 
silver or gold coins. Out west, 
there was little use for any¬ 
thing smaller than a quarter, 
the "two bit” piece, a strictly 
western term for two parts of the 
Spanish-colonial milled dollars 
-the "pieces of eight” of pirate 
stories. To make change, this 
coin broke into eight pieces, 
or "bits”, worth twelve and a 
half cents each-thus the "two 
bits” and "four bits” and "six 
bits” in the western language. 

Mexican money was com¬ 
monly used in the old west, and 
the big Mexican Pesos were 
called " ’dobe dollars.” 

Most cowboys didn’t have 
any worries about the mone¬ 
tary systems. They didn’t make 
enough to worry about, or have 
it long enough to think deeply 
on its oddities. His "thirty and 
found” really gave him most 
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of the necessities, and a few of 
the luxuries as he knew them. 
In town, he could get a lamb 
chop, bread, butter and coffee 
for a nickel, steak and onions 
for fifteen cents, a full beef 
dinner wifii pie for dessert for 
twenty cents. Drinks were rea¬ 
sonable. A tin cup of rotgut 
whiskey for a nickel, a full quart 
of fairly good bourbon for a 
dollar, cheaper varieties for 
about two dollars a gallon! 

During the Hayes admin¬ 
istration, a strong movement 
was afoot to stop drinking, 
especially in areas surrounding 
Army Posts, and this led to the 
first speakeasies, then called 
"hog ranches”, because the first 
of them actually used pigpens 
as a front for their bootleg 
activities. Of course, prices were 
high here, and the cowboy had 
to be really thirsty before he 
would patronize them, and the 
liquor was of the worst rotgut 
variety, spiced up with tobasco, 
pepper, tobacco juice - even 
rattlesnake heads. 

Saloons had a good variety 
of drinks in the cattle towns, 
offering rums, gin, brandy, 
wine, beer, and bourbon. Bar¬ 
tenders prided themselves on 
being able to mix you some 
two hundred odd drinks, but 
few had the courage or the taste 
to order anything except "three 
fingers — straight”. Oddly 
enough, beer in bottles was the 
most expensive drink you could 
order, probably because they 
hadn’t mastered the art of 
capping bottles, and as each 
succeeding bottle "blew”, the 
price on the rest went up to 
absorb the loss. Corks were 
still commonly used, being 
wired on, wrapped with cloth, 
and other wild methods of hold¬ 
ing down the fizzing beer. It 
wasn’t until 1892 that the 
present type, crimped metal cap 
came out. 

The Stetson, the Colt re¬ 
volver, a Bowie knife - or 
variations of these completed 
the cowboy’s get up in the 1870’s 
and ' 80's. He usually carried a 
Winchester or a Remington rifle 
in his saddle boot, and for 


range work, a heavy lariat 
hung from a saddle peg or ring. 
For "brush” work-hunting 
down strays in the rugged 
brush of die west, he wore 
"chaps”, from the Mexican 
chaparrejos. These were made 
of either leather or sheepskin 
for the most part, and covered 
the entire leg from instep to hip, 
to protect from thorns and 
sharp branches. 

Last, but far from least, was 
the cowboy’s saddle. This was 
the one really expensive item he 
lavished much care and money 
on. The early westerners quick¬ 
ly adopted the better features of 
the high-pommelled Mexican 
stock saddle, and here again, 
you could buy cheap, plain 
saddles at trading posts and 
general stores, but any cowboy 
who had an ounce of pride got 
himself a custom made rig from 
a good saddle maker, complete 
with the fanciest of carvings and 
silver and even gold trappings. 
Many a cowboy found himself 
sitting a saddle that cost him 
six months pay, and worth 
more than a dozen horses. 

So, in spite of Hollywood 
writers, the cowboy had sound 
necessities and even comforts 
for his rugged existance outside 
the dance halls and saloons as 
pictured in movie and TV. It 
was a rough life, and not for 
sissies, but it was a good one. 
The average life span of the 
cowboy during the open range 
days was thirty years, which 
tells a story of the durable 
qualities demanded for the 
harsh, hard work of the cattle 
ranch and trail drive. 

But not all the cowboys died 
in gunfights or were lynched. 
The majority of them worked 
hard, and provided themselves 
with the things they needed and 
wanted to live a sensible and 
fairly comfortable life. True, 
they played as hard as they 
worked, but not to the degree 
portrayed by movies or TV. 
They grew up, and the west 
grew up, and there are still a few 
old timers around who aren’t so 
sure that the old days weren’t 

the best - ☆☆☆ 


THE NAME OF THE GAME IS CATCH HER! 

would have been more than 
Miles could have taken. Then, 
there would have been no way 
to combat the situation. As it 
was, he had to have severed 
stiff drinks to build up within 
himself the notion of going 
through with his planned beat¬ 
ing up of the small guide. 

Then the guide appeared with 
Phyllis, paying his way for a 
room and disappearing with 
her quickly into die elevator, the 
two of them looking like urgent 
newlyweds rather than a young 
paid gigolo and an older, more 
mature married woman. 

The thing that truly disturbed 
Miles, as he bribed the desk 
clerk for the room number, was 
the flower Phyllis had worn 
pinned to her jersey dress. A 
cheap, gaudy Gardenia wrap¬ 
ped in a foil container. The 
guide had bought it as a part 
of his seduction and the pathet¬ 
ic flower - a flower Phyllis in 
reality disliked - had meant 
something to her. 

Miles found the room on the 
fourth floor and took a seat on 
the stairway while he smoked a 
cigaret and mustered up e- 
nough courage to pound on the 
door, confront them and beat 
hell out of the guide. As he 
smoked, he told himself he was 
giving them enoughtimefor the 
undressing and the foreplay, 
but as the minutes went by and 
his cigaret burned down, Miles 
realized he could not do it. He 
lit another cigaret with trem¬ 
bling hands and waited. 

He waited for nearly an hour, 
trying to decide what he would 
do and whether he would even 
bother to stay and confront 
them. There was no doubt in 
his mind now that Phyllis and 
the guide had been in the room 
long enough to do whatever 
they had wanted. Nor was there 
any doubt in Miles’ mind that 
he had paved the way for them 
with his own money and in¬ 
tentions. 

When the door to the hotel 
room opened, Phyllis appear- 


(Continual from Page 15 ) 

ed, smiling and Miles felt com¬ 
pletely lost. Foolishly, he got 
up and started toward her. 

"This whole thing was your 
idea, wasn’t it, Rollie? You 
thought you could catch me at 
it this time and maybe shake it 
out of me.” 

Miles could do nothing but 
shake his head and think of how 
attractive his wife looked, how 
much he wanted her. The sight 
of the gardenia pinned to her 
dress only added to his sense of 
longing. 

"Well, you almost succeeded, 
Rollie, but you were too good 
a businessman this time. You 
bribed the desk clerk to find out 
which room we were in. And he, 
being a good businessman, too, 
called to sell me the information 
that you were on the way up.” 

"The guide, ” Miles said, weak¬ 
ly. "Where is he?” 

Phyllis laughed. "Longgone, 
Rollie. He explained to me that 
he’s always given this room be¬ 
cause it has a fire escape...just 
in case. I was actually going to 
give myself to him. I allowed 
him several intimacies in the 
taxi cab and they made him 
quite determined to have me... 
or some woman. I expect he’s 
with his girlfriend at this very 
minute, making love to her very 
seriously and with a pocketfull 
of your money. You’ve really 
done wonders for the Italian 
economy, Rollie, aren’t you 
proud.” 

" I was going to beat the hell 
out of him, ” Miles said. " Then, 
when I saw him, I couldn’t. He 
looked too helpless.” 

"You should have seen how 
helpless he was when I took my 
dress off.” 

"Do you have to say that!” 
Miles felt frustrated to tears. He 
felt the tears starting to form in 
his eyes. "I was going to beat 
the hell out of him to show you 
how much...” 

Phyllis touched him on the 
arm. "How much what, 
Rollie?” 

"How much I loved you.” 


"No,” Phyllis said. "You 
wanted to show me what hap¬ 
pened to anyone who touched 
your property.” 

"I did in the beginning, but I 
saw that damned flower he 
bought you and I began hating 
myself...” 

"And you were willing to wait 
out there and let him have me, 
if I wanted him, rather than 
beat him?” 

"Yes. I couldn’t help it.” 

Phyllis drew him toward the 
hotel room. "I think you may 
have learned to understand 
what was wrong with us. I 
think you realized I didn’t be¬ 
long to you like a hunk of 
property.” 

"I just want you, that’s all,” 
Miles said. 

"That’s enough. You’ve spent 
a fortune getting us over here 
and paying different people for 
your shennanegins. We have 
rent paid on this room until 
tomorrow morning. Shall we 
get our money’s worth?” 

Miles felt the tears coming to 
his eyes in earnest now. 

"That’s good,” Phyllis said. 
"You’ve got a lot to get out of 
your system. And I have a dif¬ 
ferent channel for your violence 
. . .me. I want you to love me 
with as much passion as you 
tried to own me. Do you think 
you can do that?” 

Miles drew her to him and 
held her tightly, feeling the in¬ 
tensity of her body againsthim. 
There was more passion than 
last night, but somehow, it was 
better because he was giving, 
not taking. He fumbled with her 
dress for a moment, then tugged 
at it forcefully. For the first time 
he could remember, Phyllis 
made no comments about the 
way he was ruining her expen¬ 
sive hair-do. 

He sat on the edge of the bed 
and drew her into his arms 
with vigor. His hands moved 
toward her and were welcomed 
by the woman he would never, 
never again own, nor would he 
ever want to. ¥?t 
















SEX AND THE MOVIES (Continuedfrom Pa<fC !',) 


But Will Hays, first guardian, 
really clamped down, and 
many of the out-dated rules 
still apply today. For instance, 
"Complete nudity, in fact or 
silhouette, is never permitted, 
nor shall there be any licen¬ 
tious notice by characters in 
the film of suggested nudity.” 
The opening sentence of the 
Production Code is nauseating, 
in it’s complete silliness and 
stupidity. " No picture shall be 
produced which will lower the 
moral standards of those who 
see it.” Can anything be more 
ridiculous, than the makers of 
a movie presuming to judge 
the morals of, say • -- a hundred 
million people? 

The code is a voluntary sys¬ 
tem, but recently, independent 
producers who do not subscribe 
to it, have proven that the lack 
of the seal is no "kiss of death,” 
nor even a detriment, in many 
cases. Exhibitors often will 
not show a film without the 
seal of approval, but the suc¬ 
cess of the art houses and their 
"nudie cuties” and actual nu¬ 
dist films, indicates that no mat¬ 
ter what the industry tells them 
they must see, moviegoers are 
going to go to see what they 
want to. 

A1 Zugsmith, an independent, 
who produced "Fanny Hill,” 
in Germany, says candidly, 
"We can’t compete with the 
French and Italian films unless 
we give them more realism 
overseas.” He practices what 
he preaches, for his foreign 
versions of many films pack 
in the foreign audiences. "I 
hope we can pretty soon do 
the domestic versions this 
way,” he says, "but right now, 
archaic rules are shackling us. ” 

The film brass seem divided 
at present as to how much nu¬ 
dity to show. Some believe it is 
merely a passing fad. Charles 
Schnee, noted producer, sees 
nothing wrong in nudity, pre¬ 
sented tastefully, if it is an in¬ 
tegral part of the story. He 
feels the overemphasis on vio¬ 
lence is far more wrong, in Am¬ 
erican films, for foreigners 
think we are a nation of sadists 


and gangsters, who live by the 
rule of might. Censors ought to 
take long looks at this aspect 
of our films, he feels. 

In filming the best seller, "The 
Prize,” with Paul Newman, nine 
actresses balked at first, at ap¬ 
pearing nude in a scene taking 
place in a nudist camp. Later, 
six reconsidered and appeared 
in the buff. All were photo¬ 
graphed from the rear, and the 
girls actually wore skintight 
flesh colored tights. Many pro¬ 
ducers maintain that girls will 
appear nude, in order to get 
ahead in the movie game, but a 
lot of them prove that this is 
not necessarily true. 

any actresses have their 
own standards of how 
much of their epidermis they 
wish to have shown on screen, 
and they are making it stick, 
with the help of the Screen Ac¬ 
tors Guild, and other organiza¬ 
tions. However, it is generally 
overlooked that the up and 
coming stars of tomorrow are 
of a new breed -- conditioned 
to think less prudishly about 
such things as nudity on screen, 
and realism in sex scenes, and 
for the most part, they are 
quite willing to do anything 
that will add more believabi- 
lity to the role and the story. 
This, of course, advances their 
careers through publicity and 
good notices for them and the 
movie. 

One starlet said, "Let’s face 
it, in this business, sex and 
glamor pay off. Take the stars 
who’ve really made it — how 
many got their start by show¬ 
ing this basic equipment? Betty 
Grable, Alice Faye, Hedy La- 
Marr, Marlene Dietrich, Mari¬ 
lyn Monroe, Jane Russell - 
even Claudette Colbert. I could 
go on and on.” 

Movie men need not worry 
over finding stars who are will¬ 
ing to take off plenty of clothes 
in movies. Carroll Baker is a 
good example. She started 
making the screen tremble with 
her "Baby doll” nudity, and 
followed with a torrid, sexy 
role in the successful "The 
Carpetbaggers,” nude in two 


scenes - without any skintight 
tights. Carroll says, "The 
world is preoccupied with sex 
and I guess I am part of my 
time. I’m interested in play¬ 
ing the modern woman who 
has given way to all sorts of 
passions and desires. If the 
script calls for nudity, and it 
seems to be an inherant part of 
the character I’m playing, then 
why shouldn’t it be done that 
way?” 

That a lot of fans, and lately, 
a lot of the movie makers a- 
gree is quite obvious by the 
tinkling cash registers at the 
box office, when such movies 
are shown - here, and abroad. 

It is difficult to tell when Hol¬ 
lywood censors, and various 
censoring or supervising (even 
boycotting) groups are going 
to begin to feel that we Ameri¬ 
cans are mature enough to de¬ 
cide our own fare, in reading, as 
well as in viewing. Somehow, 
in spite of our great advances 
in science, medicine, materials, 
literature and art, to say noth¬ 
ing of giant strudes in tech¬ 
nology and industry - there 
is a small element of hardheads 
in this land who insist that we 
are moronic ostriches, where 
sex is concerned. We are sup¬ 
posed to bury our heads in the 
sand, whenever sex rears its 
lovely head, and it will go 
away - or else we can go on 
pretending that the stork still 
brings babies. 

Yet, we look across the seas 
we have to live with such ap- 
pelations as "ugly Americans,” 
and all the while, we encourage 
an even worse one: — "stupid, 
self-deceiving Americans.” 

We condone the chicanery 
and self-deception of the 
"double filming” we have dis¬ 
cussed here, content that morals 
rest entirely on not truth — 
not honesty --- but in conceal¬ 
ment of beauty or realism. It 
would serve us all right if, one 
day soon, we were subjected 
to the complete censorship and 
thought-policing that we are 
asking for, by our very unwill¬ 
ingness to grow up, and stand 
up. 
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EROTICA 


Now Thero Are Two Erotica Records 

Two of the most electrifying records ever produced, the famous 
EROTICA #1 and the brand new EROTICA #2, combine to bring 
you a panorama of erotic experience never before recorded. Never 
before have you experienced such heart-pounding delights; intimate, 
uninhibited, startling beyond description. Hear the actual, almost 
unbelievable sounds of erotic love, the soft groans and sighs and 
whispered words that sting and lash desire ( ... Ovid). These rec¬ 
ords pay full tribute to the beauty of man’s greatest experience. The 
cries and moans of delight and despair, pain and pleasure, ecstasy 
and exultation, are a thousandfold more meaningful and more beau¬ 
tiful than any interpretive art. 




A record famous the day it was released. 
The thousands who purchased it were 
thrilled by a bold and daring new ad¬ 
venture in recorded sound. Never has a 
record received such tremendous com¬ 
ment and acclaim. The sounds and 
rhythms of erotic love actually come 
alive in breathtaking high-fidelity. This 
record is a masterful epic of the senses. 
It brings you to the peak of the poetic 
ecstasy of creation. It is a startling, 
fantastic presentation you’ll never for¬ 
get. It is an exciting record, a true col¬ 
lector's masterpiece you'll be delighted 
to own. Order your limited edition album 
of this most unique recording today! 


The record all America has been waiting 
for! Erotica #1, the record that "could 
never be equaled", has been equaled 
and in some ways surpassed! Erotica 
#2 starts with spine-tingling sounds of 
passion, pain and pleasure in tantaliz¬ 
ing variations. Then Fax brings you the 
true unexpurgated sexuality of Elizabeth¬ 
an England and Scotland in the form of 
songs and ballads that boldly delight in 
the gratification of the senses. They are 
completely unashamed. And, there is yet 
one more surprise you must discover for 
yourself. If you are especially percep¬ 
tive, you will find much more going on 
than you think. Order it now! 


••SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY!. 

FAX RECORD mo no. Fairfax avenue, Hollywood, California 90046 

Please rush me the albums ordered below, I enclose $__ □ cash, 

□ check, □ money order (Sorry, no C.O.D.'s) payment in full. IF I AM NOT COM¬ 
PLETELY SATISFIED, I CAN RETURN THE ALBUM(S) WITHIN 10 DAYS FOR FULL REFUND. 
(Please, adults only.) 


(Zl EROTICA, THE RHYTHMS OF LOVE (FAXLP-IOOI) 

( ) 33% RPM HIGH FIDELITY RECORD ALBUM (S) 

( ) TAPE(S): □ MONAURAL. □ STEREO .... 


@ $ 6.95 
@ $10.95 

O EROTICA NUMBER 2. PASSION. PAIN ft PLEASURE (FAXLP-1003) 

< ) 33% RPM HIGH FIDELITY RECORD ALBUM (S) . . . @ $ 6.95 
( ) TAPE ( S) : □ MONAURAL. □ STEREO. @ $10.95 

FREE! SURPRISE BONUS RECORD IF YOU ORDER BOTH EROTICA RECORDS 


f~»TV - - 

CALIFORNIA RESIDENTS PLEASE ADD 4% SALES TAX. 


S! 



Fsr tacti 33% RPM HI-FI Album stud mlv SS.95 U: 

FAX RECORDS CO.* 

MO NO. FAIRFAX AVI HOUVWOOD. CAUF90040 
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